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ART IN AMERICA: AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE - VOLUME VI 
NUMBER V +: AUGUST MCMXVIII 


A TRIPTYCH BY BERNARDO DADDI -: BY MARGARET 
FE. GILMAN 


HE Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University has recently 

acquired a small Italian Trecento Triptych, formerly belong- 

ing to Mrs. Charles B. Perkins of Boston and ascribed to 
the Sienese-Florentine master, Bernardo Daddi. 

The central panel contains a representation of the Crucifixion. 
Each wing is divided into two compartments or tiers. In the right 
wing are four figures of saints, St. Catherine and St. Reparata in 
the upper tier; below them St. James the Great and St. Anthony 
the Abbot. In the left wing the upper division contains a represen- 
tation of Christ in the Garden; below are two figures of saints, Peter 
and Paul. On the base of the altarpiece is a partially effaced in- 
scription which seems to read . . . CXXxIIII Mense Martii Espi (?). 
The panels are painted in tempera on a gold background with a 
narrow incised border, and are well preserved. The measurements 
are: Central panel: Height, 177 inches; width, 10 inches. Right 
wing: Height, 1734 inches; width, 47 inches. Left wing: Height, 
1734 inches; width, 5% inches. 

The composition is of the simplest. The central scene is domi- 
nated by the tall cross on which is the figure of Christ, His eyes 
closed in death, His head slightly inclined to His right. On either 
side an angel holds a bowl in which to receive the blood flowing 
from His wounds. Kneeling at the foot of the cross and embracing 
it with her arms is the Magdalen, who looks up in adoration at 
the figure of her Lord. On the right of Christ, the place of honor, 
is His mother, her head bowed, her hands clasped in grief; on the 
Saviour’s left is the sorrowing figure of St. John. 

A small tablet at the head of the upright of the cross bears 
the inscription written by Pilate: “Hic Est Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judaeorum,” and above this tablet is the pelican in a nest with her 
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young, symbol of the passion of Christ and of the redemption of 
the world through Him. As the pelican gave her heart’s blood to 
bring back to life her young, so Christ by His passion and death 
restored life to humanity when it had suffered spiritual death. At 
the foot of the cross is the skull signifying Golgotha, the place of the 
skull. 

The simple, predominantly vertical lines of the central panel 
are emphasized by the formal, symmetrically placed figures of saints 
in the wings, and by the kneeling figure of Christ in the Garden, 
which repeats the attitude of the Magdalen at the foot of the cross, 
and carries the eye upward. 

The color is clear and fine, the brightest notes being the ver- 
milion robe of the Magdalen and St. Peter’s yellow cloak with its 
red lining. St. Catherine’s gown and mantle are a dull orange red. 
St. Reparata is clad in rich, dark red violet, which appears in a 
slightly different shade in St. Paul’s tunic and in the lining of St. 
James’s mantle. The robes worn by St. Peter and St. John are a 
bright blue; St. John’s mantle and that of St. Paul are of a lovely 
rose color. The tunic worn by Christ, in the garden scene, is of a 
darker rose. Deeper notes appear in the Madonna’s blue green 
gown and cloak, in the mantles worn by St. James and Christ, and 
in the black habit of St. Anthony the Abbot, while soft, harmonious 
violets and grays are seen in the wings and robes of the angels, in 
St. James’s robe and in the lining of St. Paul’s cloak. Gold is used 
freely in the delicately wrought borders of robes and mantles, in the 
ornamentation of the books which the saints are holding, and in the 
bands of embroidery on the drapery of Christ. The effect of the 
whole altarpiece is very decorative, with its simple, graceful lines 
and its clear, harmonious coloring standing out against the gold 
background, and the evident care for beauty of surface and detail 
brings it into close connection with the Sienese school. 

The types are essentially Sienese—St. Reparata and St. Cather- 
ine are close to Simone, and St. Peter is especially characteristic of 
the school. The deep but restrained religious feeling of the picture 
also connects it with Siena. Particularly does the figure of Christ 
kneeling alone in the Garden exemplify the intense yet tender mysti- 
cism which was characteristic of Sienese painting at its best. 

Dr. Osvald Sirén was the first to attribute this Triptych to 
Bernardo Daddi,’ that fine early Giottesque master who has only 

1 Giotto and Some of his Followers, I, p. 270. 
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recently “come into his own,” and who, aside from the quality of 
his work, is historically important as the first painter to introduce 
into the scientific school of Florence the Sienese strain, which prac- 
tically dominated the Florentine school from the death of Giotto 
until the advent of Masaccio. Daddi too, through his pupil Alle- 
gretto Nuzi, the master of Gentile da Fabriano, was largely re- 
sponsible for the spread of the Sienese tradition into Umbria, and 
exerted a remote influence upon the Venetian school. 

The Triptych is one of the many small portable altarpieces of 
two or three parts popular in the fourteenth century in Siena and 
Florence. Daddi and his assistants produced a number of these 
little shrines, and the custom of painting them was taken up by other 
artists, among them Nuzi and Taddeo Gaddi, whose small altarpiece 
in Berlin is modeled on Daddi’s Bigallo Triptych. The small dip- 
tychs or triptychs represent perhaps a more characteristic phase of 
Daddi’s work than his larger altarpieces or even than the isolated 
figures of the Madonna and Child, of which a fine example is at 
Fenway Court, Boston. 

A series of these altarpieces, or separate panels from them, now 
in galleries and private collections of various European cities— Ber- 
lin, Florence, Naples, Rome, Stockholm and Siena—as well as in 
this country, are associated with Daddi’s name, the attribution being 
based on the Madonna and Saints of the Academy at Florence, 
signed Bernardus de Florentia . . . and dated 1333 or 1334. In 
general, the altarpiece contained a representation of the Madonna 
and Child enthroned with Saints, or, occasionally, the Coronation 
of the Madonna and, on the wings, New Testament scenes, most 
frequently those of the beginning and the end of Christ’s life, namely 
the Nativity and the Crucifixion. Sometimes, as in the Harvard 
Triptych, the Crucifixion occupies the central panel. Dr. Sirén 
calls attention to the fact that the representations of the Crucifixion 
fall into two classes: one in which several spectators are present, 
and the other in which only two or three figures, usually the Ma- 
donna, St. John and the Magdalen, are grouped around the foot of 
the cross. An example of the first type is the beautiful little Cruci- 
fixion owned by Mr. Dan Fellows Platt of Englewood; the Fogg 
Museum Triptych is representative of the latter class. 

It is interesting to note that practically the same design and 
the same figures are used several times in these small panels. The 
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Crucifixion of the Harvard Triptych is allied to representations of 
this scene in a Triptych at Stockholm, on the right wing of a small 
altarpiece in the Academy at Siena, dated 1336, on the right wing of 
the Bigallo Triptych, and to the Crucifixion belonging to Mr. 
George Blumenthal, New York. 

The date of the Harvard Triptych, if correctly read 1334, is 
significant, as it places the picture in a period when Daddi was in 
close contact with the art of Siena. Ambrogio Lorenzetti spent the 
years 1332-1334 in Florence, and this Sienese master exerted a 
marked influence on Daddi’s work. We have already spoken of the 
strong Sienese strain in the picture, in its fine color, its decorative 
sense, its types and its religious feeling. Daddi’s Florentine up- 
bringing is apparent in his partial understanding of “tactile values,” 
seen in the rather careful modeling of the figure of Christ on the 
cross, and to a certain extent in the saints, which, although Sienese 
in type, show a realization of form. The figures seem to illustrate 
an intermediate stage in Daddi’s development, as they are neither 
so slender and elongated as the figures of the earlier panel of the 
Madonna and Saints in the Sterbini Collection, Rome, nor so solid 
and rounded as in Daddi’s later works, for instance in the large 
ancona in Florence. 

Dr. Suida’ distinguishes the work of two other artists among 
the paintings usually attributed to Daddi, and has built up two dis- 
tinct personalities in the “Master of the Bigallo Triptych,” active 
about 1320 to 1340, and the “Master of the Crucifixions,” active 
about 1325 to 1343. Among the works which he ascribes to the 
former painter—in addition to the altarpiece in the Bigallo Collec- 
tion, Florence—are the small panels of the Madonna and Saints in 
the Naples Museum and in the Sterbini Collection, Rome, and the 
little Annunciation in the Louvre, ascribed by some to Agnolo Gaddi, 
by others to Daddi. Among the paintings which Dr. Suida attributes 
to the “Master of the Crucifixions” are a number of Crucifixes and 
the Siena Academy Triptych of 1336. The various small altarpieces 
which we have mentioned may not all have been executed by Daddi 
himself, but it seems probable that they emanated from his workshop 
and that his was the guiding hand. 

The Fogg Museum is indeed fortunate in the possession of a 
typical and charming example of the work of this fine primitive 
master. 

1 Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1906, XXIX, 108-117. 
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ABOUT A PICTURE IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM: HINTS 
AS TO THE ARTISTIC EDUCATION OF RAPHAEL 
BY ARDUINO COLASANTI 


N the Boston Museum, in July, 1915, my attention was attracted 
by the small picture herein discussed (Fig. 1). The photo- 
graphic reproduction renders any minute description needless, 

beyond the mere addition that this work of art is painted in dis- 
temper on a wooden panel and that the devout scene, of a touching 
simplicity, is enacted amid peaceful surroundings, wherein the 
mountain solitudes are enlivened by the presence of a walled city. 
The delicate symphony of gray and bluish tones is centered and em- 
phasized as by a gleam of fire, in the crimson robe of the Virgin, 
which St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua, in prayerful ecstasy, 
are contemplating with rapt attention. In the background the light 
is soft, suffused and pearly. Is it dawn or twilight? 

The first name suggested by the little picture of the Boston 
Museum is beyond doubt that of Timoteo Viti, from its evident 
resemblance in composition to the Trinity of this Urbino painter 
now in the Brera Gallery at Milan. In both works the figures are 
displayed in three separate groups, two lower ones, one on either 
hand, and an upper central one, so that, by connecting them by three 
straight lines, a perfectly triangular scheme would be the result. 
The gesture of the St. Jerome in the Brera picture is reminiscent of 
that of the St. Francis of the Boston Museum; the winding folds 
of the heavy covering of the Almighty in the Trinity having much 
affinity with those of the robe of the two Saints in the American 
panel. Further comparison between the two pictures is put out 
of the question by the unfortunate condition of the Brera example, 
irremediably injured by faulty restoration, so that the distemper 
has been almost obliterated under the turbid oil color superadded. 

There is a charm, however, in the Boston Museum panel, which 
sets at naught these external points of resemblance. Where the real 
difference lies is not easy to specify, since, when viewing a work of 
art, sentiment is paramount, and the hard-sought phrase, a mere 
literary effort, is an empty shadow obscuring the splendor of the 
sky. However, it seems to me that Timoteo Viti, with his wonted 
charm and exquisite models, and his praiseworthy conventionalism 
in the arrangement and disposal of bodies in space, has never suc- 
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ceeded in expressing the same amount of serene charm which char- 
acterizes the touching composition of the Boston picture. Despite 
the simplicity of an almost childlike appearance, and touching inex- 
perience in the execution, we have here the token of a mind which 
arranges its lines with a notion of order and elegance of the highest 
class, a freshness as of springtime wherein we seem to discover some- 
thing which the artist has failed fully to realize, but which is still 
a dream, in the vicissitudes of hope, and the anxiety of a presenti- 
ment which opens a wide field to the imagination of the beholder. 
However, just where the outer resemblance is more apparent, the 
hidden and substantial difference becomes more clearly evident, as 
in the uselessly dramatic and theatrical St. Jerome of the Brera, as 
compared with the devotional feeling, humbler and deeper, in the 
St. Francis of the Boston picture. 

Of a higher convincing significance are the comparisons that 
may be made between the small American panel and the early works 
of Raphael. The most striking fact revealed is the resemblance 
which the head of the Virgin bears to the female figures of the 
Knight’s Dream of the London National Gallery, and the Three 
Graces in the Museum of Chantilly. It is the same full oval cast 
of feature, of a mild, agreeable and pensive expression, suffused with 
a touching melancholy. Even the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child are grouped together, their heads apart and turned right and 
left, not reminiscent of any known work of Timoteo Viti, is purely 
Raphaelesque, as instanced in the small Panshanger Madonna now 
in the Widener Collection. Raphael had a special fondness for the 
gentle droop of the pensive female head, which, appearing in the 
Bridgewater Madonna, is noticeable in his later Madonna di Foligno 
in the Vatican. The grouping of the Virgin and Child in the Boston 
panel, however, marks the first stage of a form which Raphael is 
more fully to develop subsequently. Timoteo Viti has never pro- 
duced anything so instinctively genial, and so full of tender fascina- 
tion. Supported by a flight of cherubim and luminous clouds, it is, 
as it were, a pure and gentle apparition of youthfulness, or as a 
prayer uttered at dawn on a hill, while the sky is brightening. 

The St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua likewise bear a 
marked analogy with the two homonymous saints in the Dulwich 
Gallery, and the four figures in the Prayer in the Garden, now a 
part of the Burdett-Coutts Collection, and formerly, together with 
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the Dulwich fragments, beneath the Morgan picture.’ All these 
youthful works of Raphael exhibit the same folds in the drapery, 
the same gray shadows. The figures have hands with broad meta- 
carpuses, short fingers gently entwined, and the nails falling short 
of the tip of the last phalanx. 

In spite of these comparisons, the value of which will I hope 
not be underrated, I cannot venture to assert that the Boston Mu- 
seum panel is a Raphael. I merely wish to express a conviction, a 
highly plausible one however, that this picture, if not the maiden 
effort of Raphael’s brush, is to be ascribed to his early youth, to the 
period, that is, when, still under twenty, he was working under the 
guidance of his fellow citizen Timoteo Viti. 

The results of recent researches, instead of clearing up the 
matter, have further complicated the obscure problems concerning 
the earliest artistic training of Raphael. From the day whereon 
Magherini Graziani found and published the two important docu- 
ments proving that the panel of S. Nicola da Tolentino at Citta di 
Castello was executed between December 10, 1500, and September 
13, 1501, by Raphael and Evangelista da Piandimeleto,? art critics 
have been steadily working at the artificial creation of a new artistic 
personage, whom they have not hesitated to exalt to the high honor 
of having instructed the youthful Raphael in the rudiments of art.* 

Little more, however, than was already known of Evangelista da 
Piandimeleto was revealed by the Citta di Castello documents. The 
uneventful mediocrity of his lengthy career had been long since suf- 
ficiently made known by Pungileoni, Schmarsow, Alippi, Scatassa 
and Calzini. Originally a servant and later on a pupil of Gio- 
vanni Santi, he was probably prized for his faithfulness to Raphael’s 
father, who appointed him a witness to his will, but in whose work- 
shop he must have filled a merely secondary place. 


1In the Aus’m Weert Collection of Bonn is a copy of the small panel belonging to 
Lady Burdett-Coutts. I fail to realize how any writer should have been in doubt as to 
the true original, the London picture being so infinitely superior to the Bonn example. 
Berenson (The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, London, 1909, 232) and Gro- 
nau (Raphael: des Meisters Gemalde, Leipzig, 190) both claim that the Morgan altarpiece 
is in part due to Raphael, and the rest executed jointly with others from his own car- 
toons. Venturi and others, instead, have no doubt that the other portion of the picture 
is Raphael’s own work. I have always shared this opinion, which is borne out by the 
Boston Museum panel. In any case, the fact that some portion has been executed in 
partnership from the master’s cartoons in no wise detracts from the importance of the com- 
parisons and conclusions drawn. 

2 MAGHERINI GRAZIANA, Documenti inediti relativi al S. Nicola da Tolentino e allo 
Sposalizio di Raffaello (Bollettino della Societa Patria dell’ Umbria, XIX, 1). 

3 The first to draw such far-fetched conclusions from the documents under notice was 
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To deny all artistic merit to Evangelista as Gnoli has done,’ may 
seem an exaggeration, yet it is none the less certain that in none 
of the many documents concerning him is it asserted that he alone 
ever executed a single work of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, if we except the contract of 1525, which shows him to have 
been called by Aura and Cornelia De Farneto to finish a picture in 
place of Timoteo Viti lately deceased, and the two florins paid him 
in 1527 by the Corpus Christi chapter of Urbino “per depegnare 
la Nostra Donna,”’* he appears during a lifetime of close upon 
ninety years to have been always engaged in gilder’s work, repairing 
crucifixes and painting paper chalices, church banners and habili- 
ments, shields of nobility, death’s heads, altar screens, staves and 
epitaphs. 

Nor do the documents exhumed by Magherini Graziani add 
in any wise to the fame of Evangelista. In these the first name to 
occur is ever the youth “Magister Rafael Iohannis Santis,” followed 
by “Vangeliste Andree,” then in his fortieth year. It might be 
dangerous to attach undue weight to the order in which artists figure 
in these records, since in numerous documents of a later date Evan- 
gelista’s name occurs indifferently entered before and after that of 
Timoteo Viti. It is a highly important fact, however, that in the 
Citta di Castello documents the eighteen-year-old painter should be 
invariably styled magister, a title never bestowed on Evangelista, 
a man of mature age. Far from affording us the slightest historical 
evidence that Evangelista da Piandimeleto was Raphael’s first 
teacher, these documents therefore show that the faithful famulus 
of Giovanni Santi continued to proffer his good services to the son 
of his former master, raised to the rank of assistant, but always in 
a dependent state, just as fourteen years later, in the decoration of 
the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament in Urbino Cathedral, he 
worked on behalf of Timoteo Viti and Girolamo Genga, receiving 
gold for the gilding and a salary like that of “Bernardino et Oc- 
tavio.”’ ® 

No indifferent light on this subject will, according to my 
opinion, be afforded by the following episode in the life of Gio- 


1U. Gnout, J] primo maestro di Raffaello, in Rassegna di arte umbra, 1911, 52. 

2E. Scatassa, Evangelista di maestro Andrea da Piandimeleto pittore, in Rassegna 
bibliografica dell’ arte italiana, 1903, 117. 

3LisA DE SCHLEGEL, J] primo maestro di Raffaello. Notizie e documenti inediti, in 
Rassegna d’arte, 1911, 73. The Bernardino and Octavio recorded here are the Bernardino 
Perantoni Ritis and the Ottaviano Prassede who appear in partnership with Evangelista in 
other documents published by Scatassa. 
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Fig. 1. RAPHAEL (?): THE VirRGIN, St. FRANCIS AND St. ANTHONY. Fig. 2. RAPHAEL: THE VIRGIN AND CHILD BETWEEN SAINTS FRANCIS AND 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. JEROME. 
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vanni Santi. As will be remembered, in the spring of 1493 Gio- 
vanni proceeded to the court of Mantua to do some work for the 
Marquis Francesco, including the portraits of his wife and his 
brother Lodovico.’’ In the early part of 1494, however, being 
stricken with a fever, he was forced to return to Urbino, where on 
the first of August he died. It would seem that on the departure 
of the painter the Marquis Francesco lost no time in inquiring for 
the portraits which Santi had begun and taken to Urbino to finish,’ 
because as early as April 24, 1494, his brother Giovanni, in writing, 
stated that the painter had made his excuse and engaged to finish 
the portraits on his recovery from the illness contracted at Mantua. 

On the death of Santi the Marquis Francesco wrote to his sister- 
in-law Elisabetta at Urbino with a view to the recovery of the por- 
traits. In her answer, dated October 13, 1494, she informs him that 
owing to illness Giovanni Santi had been prevented from finishing 
his portrait and that of Monsignor Lodovico, for which reason she 
requests her brother-in-law to send a round panel of the size of the 
others whereon “I will have myself portrayed by a good master 
whom I expect here, and as soon as ready, it shall at once be for- 
warded to your Excellency.” The letter ends with a postscript 
wherein Elisabetta Gonzaga states that she has had a diligent but 
fruitless search made for the pictures by Giovanni Santi’s man- 
servant. Thus, the Duchess of Urbino refers to Evangelista da Pian- 
dimeleto as a servant in 1494, at the very period, in fact, when 
through the demise of Giovanni Santi he should have entered on 
his task of the art training of the youthful Raphael. This episode 
of the portraits of the two marquises, however, affords room for still 
further important considerations. It is clear that had Evangelista 
da Piandimeleto been the skilled painter asserted by Adolfo Ven- 
turi,® and if, as the latter claims, his works and those of Giovanni 
Santi were so much alike as to have been confused by every writer 
on art for upwards of four centuries, how did it happen that Gio- 


1G. Camport, Notizie per la vita di Giovanni Santi e di Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino, 
Modena, 1870. 

2 Of the portraits begun at Mantua the only one finished in Urbino was that of Isabella 
d’Este which she sent, without having even seen it, to her friend Isabella del Balzo, 
Countess of Acerra (A. Luzio-G. REnrErR, Mantova e Urbino, Rome, 1893; A. Luzio, 
I ritratti d’Isabella d’Este, in Emporium, May-June, 1900.) 

3 A. VentuRI, I] primo maestro di Raffaello, in L’Arte, 1911, 139; Ip., Storia dell’ arte 
italiana, Vol. VII, Part II, 753. See also: Lisa pE SCHLEGEL, Evangelista da Piandimeleto; 
nuove osservaziont e indagini sul primo maestro di Raffaello, in Rassegna d’arte, 1914, 182; 
M. Crartoso LorenzettT1, Nuove attribuzioni ad un discepolo di Giovanni Santi, in L’Arte, 
St Fg W. Bompe, Raffaels Peruginer Jahre, in Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
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vanni Santi, under the urgent demand of the Marquis of Mantua 
and the Duke of Urbino, should not have thought of this attendant 
of his workshop as a fitting person to finish the portraits which he 
had been prevented by illness from completing? And again, how 
came it that the Duchess of Urbino, who as early as 1490 had em- 
ployed Giovanni Santi, and in her letters to distant relatives and 
friends had extolled the special gifts of this painter, ? should not after 
his death have intrusted the task of finishing the two portraits to 
Evangelista, who should have inherited, together with the workshop, 
all the master’s excellencies of style? How came it to pass that, 
having at hand so clever an artist, who should have been known to 
her as a follower of the highly appreciated traditions of Giovanni 
Santi, in the matter of the portrait intended for her brother-in-law, 
she should have preferred to await the coming of “a good master” 
from another place? ? 
Undoubtedly, as Venturi states, the aim of criticism is to trace 
a complex number among certain supposed unities, and in reputed 
homogeneous quantities discover the hidden heterogeneous ones. but, 
as Venturi himself has elsewhere asserted, “the history of art re- 
quires strictly determined points of departure in forming judgments.” 
It is doubtful, however, if such strictness has been used in fixing 
the points of departure to determine the artistic activity of Evan- 
gelista da Piandimeleto and to attribute to him the signal honor of 
having guided the first steps in art of the purest and most exalted 
of painters. No certified trace of his brush is known, yet he has 
been accredited with a number of works formerly assigned to Gio- 
vanni Santi, for no better reason than that among the works hitherto 
attributed to Santi some difference of execution is to be noticed! 
An absolutely correct resurrection of a forgotten artistic person- 
age must of necessity take its lead from the document agreeing with 
the stylistic analysis. Failing this, some degree of credit must be 
accorded to traditions, varied in proportion to the concomitant cir- 
cumstances. In the case of Evangelista and in the absence of any 
purer font of evidence, some faith should be accorded to tradition, 
which in his native place credits him with a fresco of the Cruci- 
fixion. In Florence, Venice and Rome the extraordinary number 


1E, Carzini, Dei ritratti dipinti da Giovanni Santi, in Rassegna bibliografica dell’ arte 


italiana, 1912, 11-17. 
2 Very probably the master expected by the Duchess of Urbino was Timoteo Viti, who 


as a fact, on April 4, 1495, left Francia’s workshop at Bologna to return to his native place. 
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of artists and works of art might have created some confusion and 
uncertainty in their traditionary lore. In a small country place, on 
the other hand, it is only natural that the traditional records of the 
only local painter and the works attributed to him should be from 
his time religiously preserved. Yet another circumstance adds 
plausibility to the tradition which attributes to Evangelista the 
Crucifixion of Piandimeleto. In the town hall of Sassocorvaro, 
removed thereto from the church of S. Francesco, is a panel of the 
Virgin and Child between Saints Sebastian, Rocco and Nicola 
(Fig. 3), while in the principal church of the same place is a fresco 
of Christ on the cross between the same saints. Both these works, 
repeatedly described,’ are, according to a remote tradition, attributed 
to Evangelista and seem by the hand of the same artist who painted 
the fresco of the Crucifixion of Piandimeleto, herein for the first 
time reproduced (Fig. 4). We have thus a small group of works, 
which tradition assigns to Evangelista, and which the characteristics 
of style show to be absolutely homogeneous. This is far from being 
a sound reconstruction of the artistic personality of the Piandimeleto 
painter, but it is something founded on a groundwork of probability, 
in which the crude feebleness of the stylistic lines, revealed by an in- 
spection of the works themselves, fully coincides with the docu- 
mentary testimony of the artistic performance of Evangelista.” 

However, the rediscovered fragments of the Coronation of S. 
Nicola da Tolentino, when compared with Lille and Oxford draw- 
ings, show how unimportant was the share which Evangelista could 
have borne in the execution of this work of art, which even in the 
opinion of its lucky discoverer was conceived, composed and exe- 
cuted by Raphael in all its essential parts.* 

Some writers have from time to time denied the existence of the 
relations between Raphael and Timoteo Viti.* The sound theory of 


1E. Scatassa, in Rassegna bibliografica dell’ arte italiana, 1901, 193; E. Catzint, 
Raffaello ed Evangelista da Piandimeleto, ibid., 1909, 145; Ip., Ancora a proposito di 
Raffaello e di Evangelista da Piandimeleto, ibid., 1910, 48. 

2In thé absence of any safe reference, Scatassa (Arte e Storia, 1910, 167) was led to 
attribute to Evangelista da Piandimeleto a round panel of the Virgin and Child and infant 
St. John the Baptist, once in the Oratory of S. Andrea Apostolo at Urbino, the work of a 
feeble and tardy follower of Raphael, who, as shown by Catzin1 (Rassegna bibliografica 
ond cg? italiana, 1910, 48) copied in it some figures of the so-called Holy Family of 

rancis I. 

3 QO. FiscHe, Raffacls erstes Altarbild “Die Krénung des hl. Nikolaus von Tolentino” in 
Jahrbuch der kéniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1912, 105; Ricct-ZAppa-SPpINnaz- 
zoLaA, L’Incoronazione di S. Nicola da Tolentino, in Bollettino d’arte del Ministero della 


Pubblica Istruzione, 1912, 329. 
4 See among others A. Poppe, Raphael, London, 1909; U. Gnott, op. cit.; O. FiscHeEt, 


op. cit. 
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Morelli,! however, endorsed by Berenson, Venturi, von Seidlitz, 
Ricci, Frizzoni, Gronau, Bode and all the leading writers on Italian 
art, rests on a solid foundation, and receives new and indisputable 
confirmation in the small panel of the Boston Museum, a work 
wherein the characteristic features of Raphael and Timoteo Viti 
meet as it were, overlie each other, and are blended in a closer 
promiscuity. 

I believe, therefore, that the importance of such relations should 
be enhanced rather than attenuated, and that while in no wise de- 
tracting from the brilliant theory of Morelli, backed by fresh argu- 
ments of von Seidlitz,? every care should be taken to collect all 
the evidence, hitherto ignored or unnoticed, which could throw any 
light on the extent of such dealings. 

Venturi, in his search for traces of the influence of Evange- 
lista da Piandimeleto in the Citta di Castello Trinity, calls attention 
to the fact that the rocks lining the background are reminiscent of 
those introduced in other works attributed to Evangelista.* Who 
can have failed to notice, however, that similar rocks occur also in 
Timoteo Viti’s pictures, as for instance in his Adoration in the Ur- 
bino Cathedral, in his Magdalen in the Bologna Gallery,* and in 
the Virgin and Child between S. Crescenzo and S. Vitale in the 
Brera Gallery at Milan? 

And why, as Venturi again claims with reference to the Corona- 
tion of S. Nicola, is the scheme of securing better effects by painting 
his composition on an open sky under an arch a special tendency of 
Perugino? 

I call attention to the fact that in the Coronation of S. Nicola, 
and, admitting its attribution to Raphael,® in the Trinity aforesaid, 
the influence of Perugino is altogether unworthy of notice, unless it 
merely consists in the chance imponderabili and indirect affinities 
which were being diffused throughout the whole of Central Italy, 


1], Lermouierr, Kunstkritische Studien iiber italienische Malerei. Die Galerie zu Ber- 
lin, Leipzig, 1893, 201-244; 303-335. 
easy W. von Serpiitz, Raphael und Timoteo Viti, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
XIV, I. 

3A. VenTurRI, Storia dell’ arte italiana, vol. cit., 776. 

4 No notice having been given of it by any of Timoteo’s biographers, it may not be 
inappropriate to mention another Magdalen, original replica or copy, the counterpart of 
the Bologna picture, and formerly in the Campana Museum (Cataloghi del Museo Campana. 
Classe IX. Opere dei capiscuola della pittura italiana e dei loro pit celebrati discepoli dal 
1500 fin quasi al 1700, Tav. 58). 

5]. LerMoLiEFF, op. cit., 231; G. Frizzont, La quinta edizione del “Cicerone” di Burck- 
hardt, in Archivio storico dell’ arte, 1888, 291; BERENSON, op. cit., 164, and a few others 
still believe it by Eusebio da S. Giorgio. 
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and were, as might be said, in the air itself, constituting the ar- 
tistic temperature of that dawn of a new century, and which in any 
case are restricted to the figure of God the Father in the act of bless- 
ing, much akin to that in the fresco of the Prophets and Sibyls in the 
hall of the Cambio at Perugia.’ 

A much closer connection exists between the two Citta di Cas- 
tello pictures and the style of Timoteo Viti, very marked especially 
in the composition of the Trinity, in the peculiar drawing of the 
faces with somewhat narrow foreheads and almond-shaped eyes, the 
square hands and wide nostrils and the characteristic lips of the 
figures of the Coronation. The greater sweetness and softness of 
outline, the touching and fascinating charm, noted by Fischel, Ven- 
turi and Galassi? in the picture of S. Nicola, are not an outcome of 
Perugino, but are indications of Raphael’s own personality, already 
asserting itself in its full powerful geniality. Nor, at any rate, can 
the idea of enhancing the effect of a composition against a clear sky 
under an arch be considered an exclusively Peruginesque method, 
since in most parts of Italy many instances may be found of an 
earlier date than the Citta della Pieve artist, who merely adopted it 
with repeated frequency. This idea through Timoteo Viti prob- 
ably reached Raphael from Lorenzo Costa, Francia and numerous 
other sources easily discernible in the works of his youth. 

It is worth while paying due attention to these details, of which 
Morelli could not avail himself in his demonstration. 

All the same, I think that in support of his theory this writer 
might have found further evidence in the panel of the Berlin 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum (Fig. 2), representing the Virgin and 
Child between Saints Francis and Jerome, which Raphael’s biog- 
raphers have pronounced to be executed under the sole influence of 
Perugino.® It seems to me, however, that the models of the Bologna 
artist are equally apparent in this picture, whose arrangement recalls 


1J reckon it inadvisable to enter into the question of Raphael’s share in the execution 
of the Cambio frescoes, which is far from a settled one. In fact, both VENTURI, who 
extended this share from the figure of Fortitude on the left wall to the entire fresco 
on the right-hand wall (Storia dell’ arte italiana, VII, II, 827), and Gnott, who limited it 
to the single representation of Fortitude (Raffaello, il Cambio di Perugia e i Profeti di 
Nantes, in Rassegna d’arte, 1913, 75), have admitted the strong Timothean character of the 
portions assigned to the youthful Raphael. 

2G. Gatrassi, La scoperta dei frammenti di un’ opera primitiva di Raffaello, in L’Arte, 
1912, 440; A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, VII, Il, 770; Ipv., Disegni di Raffaello 
(avanti la venuta in Roma) in L’Arte, 1916, 315. 

3H. Posses, too, in the last Berlin Museum Catalogue, assigns the picture to c. 1503, 
adding that it was executed while “Raffael unter dem Einflusse Peruginos stand.” (K6- 
nigliche Museen su Berlin. Die Gemildegalerie des Kaiser-Friedrich Museums. Die ro- 
manischen Lander, Berlin, 1913, 147.) 
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the highly characteristic Holy Conversations, with half figures, of 
Francesco Francia, while the subdued coloring, the modeling and 
feeling of the personages reveal the extent of Raphael’s indebted- 
ness to the Citta della Pieve painter.’ 

To conclude, in the Berlin panel are for the first time joined 
and blended with Peruginesque influences the Bolognese character- 
istics which Raphael culled from the teachings of Timoteo Viti. 
Such teachings, on the other hand, are predominant in the works 
immediately preceding, foremost among which, and therefore an- 
terior to the Knight’s Dream, the Archangel Michael, the St. 
George, the Three Graces, and even the Coronation of S. Nicola, I 
would class the simple and exquisite little panel of the Boston Mu- 
seum. 


1Jt is notorious that critics do not agree in the attribution of the drawing in the 
Albertina Gallery at Vienna, reproducing with slight changes the Berlin picture. This 
drawing is ascribed to Perugino in the old catalogues of the Albertina, to Raphael by 
Crowe and CavaLcasELLeE (Raphael: His Life and Works, I, 109). 
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ITALIAN SCULPTURES IN THE SHAW COLLECTION 
AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM - PART ONE: SCHOOL OF 
DONATELLO - BY ALLAN MARQUAND 


S the collection of Italian sculptures made by the late Mr. 
Quincy A. Shaw and deeded to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, has recently been placed on exhibition, an unusual 

opportunity is afforded to American scholars to study a series of 
monuments which reflect various phases of Italian Renaissance 
sculpture and offer interesting problems of art criticism. 

Let us begin our examination with a series of sculptures attrib- 
uted to Donatello and his followers. 

The Madonna of the Clouds (Fig. 2), a small relief, is one of 
the most notable in the collection. The Madonna is seated in the 
clouds. Her face is in profile to the right, her body in three-quarters 
view. She holds in her lap the Child posed reversely to herself. 
About her are eight cherubs, four in front and four behind, rush- 
ing, swimming, pausing in adoration in the clouds. There is a 
fascination in the composition, although in execution the relief is 
a mere sketch. The Madonna’s face is finely modeled, whereas the 
faces of the cherubs are lacking in expression. 

Madonnas of this general type are not uncommon, especially 
when Our Lady is transferred from the clouds to flowery fields. 
In fact, the Shaw Collection itself contains a later variant from the 
atelier of Luca della Robbia. But such comparisons are not suffi- 
ciently close to be instructive. Close analogues are few, but for- 
tunately we can turn to a relief of the Assumption of the Virgin on 
the Brancacci tomb at Naples for a standard of comparison. Ac- 
cording to the tablet on the tomb, Cardinal Rinaldo Brancacci, 
founder of the church (S. Angelo a Nilo), died on the 27th of 
March, 1427; and from the Denunzia dei Beni of Michelozzo 
Michelozzi and his brothers, made in the same year, it appears that 
Michelozzo and Donatello were then employed jointly upon three 
sepulchral monuments: that of Baldassare Coscia (Pope John 
XXIII) for the Baptistery of Florence; that of Cardinal Brancacci 
for Naples; and the tomb of Bartolommeo Aragazzi for Monte- 
pulciano. In all these monuments the major part of the work, sculp- 
tural as well as architectural, appears to have been assumed by 
Michelozzo. But there can be no question that the Assumption 
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relief at Naples is by the hand of Donatello. In this composition 
we find the Virgin less interesting than the angels. They are all 
brought into the same plane of representation, but differ consider- 
ably in action and expression. Our interest in the Naples relief 
is heightened by the constant discovery of new features in the com- 
position, which escape altogether the casual observer. There is 
something, but not so much, of this source of pleasure in the design 
of the Shaw relief. On the other hand, the Shaw relief exhibits 
a somewhat later stage in the development of relief sculpture. The 
conception of space is more advanced. We feel that the cherubs 
have not been forced into a single plane of representation, as in an 
Egyptian relief, but live and move in a space of three dimensions. 
They are smaller, and to some extent less distinct, as they recede 
from the standpoint of the observer. There is also, if I am not mis- 
taken, in the Shaw relief a suggestion of a new law of perspective 
known as “di sotto in su.” The spectator is supposed to stand not 
on a level with the horizon line, but below it. It was about 1440 
when Donatello gave well-recognized exhibitions of this new per- 
spective in the stucco medallions in S. Lorenzo. It may also be 
observed that in the bronze doors of S$. Lorenzo Donatello gave to 
every figure a nimbus, and that in the Shaw relief, except in the 
case of two cherubs, nimbuses occur above the heads of all. For 
these reasons, the Shaw relief may be assigned to a date later than 
that of the Naples relief (1427) and somewhat earlier than those 
in §. Lorenzo (1440). To determine the date still more closely, 
one may note the resemblance of the cherub heads to some of those 
on Donatello’s pulpit at Prato (1434-1438). In fact, we are in- 
clined to attribute to Donatello himself the general sketch for this 
relief and the modeling of the Madonna’s face. Possibly one of 
his assistants executed the heads of the cherubs.’ 

The Madonna della Scodella (Fig. 3) is a signed and dated 
work, not to be neglected in the history of the school of Donatello. 
The composition shows a half figure of the Madonna leaning over 
and gazing upon the Child, who is richly dressed, reclining on a 
cushion, and holding in his hand a bowl, such as Correggio placed 


1 This relief was first published by Dr. Bode in his Denkmdler (1892-1905), p. 42, 
Taf. 151. Fraulein Schottmiiller, Paul Schubring, Alfred G. Meyer, Venturi, and Sirén 
followed his lead. As early as 1903 Lord Balcarres wrote that it had been attributed to 
Donatello on good authority, but suggested that it might be by the hand of a weaker 
man. In 1911 Miss Cruttwell admitted that the forms and sentiment were Donatellesque, 
but held that the modeling was not to be attributed to Donatello’s own hand. 
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in the hands of the Virgin in his well-known painting of the Ma- 
donna della Scodella. An angel supports the Child, and between 
the angel and the Madonna is the head of the youthful St. John 
Baptist. If we ask why does the infant Christ hold a dish and 
why is the young St. John Baptist present, the answer illuminates the 
entire composition. The scodella is explained in the Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew, ch. 20. We are told that on the third day of the 
Journey of the Holy Family to Egypt the blessed Mary was fatigued 
by the excessive heat of the sun in the desert. Hungry and thirsty, 
she reposed beneath the shade of a palm tree. At the bidding of 
the Child the branches of the palm tree bent down to the very 
feet of the Madonna and refreshed her with its fruit, and from the 
roots of the tree there arose a spring of water “exceedingly clear 
and cool and sparkling.” Correggio tells the story with all its 
details. Here we have it reduced to its simplest elements: the Virgin 
Mother, the angel who led the way, and the Child holding the bowl 
of water which quenched her thirst. 

The presence of S. Giovannino, the youthful St. John Baptist, 
is not recorded by Pseudo-Matthew. It is a later gloss, which we 
find in the “Meditationes Vitae Christi” attributed to Cardinal 
Bonaventura. In the eleventh chapter, which treats of the return 
of our Lord from Egypt, we are told that toward the end of the 
desert the Holy Family encountered John the Baptist near the spot 
where the Children of Israel came dry-footed out of Egypt and 
where John afterwards baptized. 

This relief is not a story-telling composition, but a compact, 
symbolic one, the full significance of which is clear only to those 
who know the story. In style of execution we find the hardness, 
the inexperience of one who was more accustomed to work in some 
other material, a wood carver perhaps, or a modeler in clay. The 
community for which the relief was made was evidently one fond 
of rich garments, embroideries and silk scarfs. The relief seems 
to have been conceived in the same region as the works of Man- 
tegna, the Bellini, and Crivelli. So we are not surprised to find 
on the back the inscription: “1461. OPUS BARTOLOMEUS BELANI” 
(Fig. 4). It is claimed to be, therefore, an early work, the earliest 
dated work in fact, of Bartolommeo Bellano, one of Donatello’s 
best known pupils. The inscription is evidently ancient, though 
by no means calligraphic, and, as it stands, ungrammatical. After 
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the analogy of Donatello’s pulpits in §. Lorenzo, one should expect 
the signature to be “1461 OPUS BELANI.” Bellano’s own signature 
in 1467 on the chair of the colossal bronze statue of Pope Paul II 
at Perugia reads: “Hoc Bellanus opus Patavus conflavit,” etc. 
Hence we might expect here HOC OPUS BARTOLOMEUS BELANI 
FECIT (or FILIUS FECIT). His will, dated 1479, was signed Bartholo- 
meus bellan q. Bellani aurificis scolptor de Padua. We should not 
require too much grammatical accuracy even of one who lived under 
the shadow of the University of Padua. 

The relief shows much discoloration, due probably to the in- 
efficient molder who took a cast of it some years ago. In 1889 a 
cast in terracotta was presented to the Berlin Museum (No. 261). 

The Madonna and Child with a Book (Fig. 5) may be as- 
signed to one of Donatello’s Paduan followers about the year 1470. 
The sculptor was not Bellano himself, but one of his contemporaries. 
In the garland suspended from rings we find a general resemblance 
in treatment to the garland in Bellano’s tomb of Antonia Roselli 
(d. Dec. 16, 1466); in the Child with broad-collared shirt, wide 
sash, and bare legs, as well as in the motive of holding a book, 
we find a parallel in the putt: on the marble cornice of the sacristy 
of S. Antonio, executed by Bellano between 1469 and 1472. But 
the exaggerated forehead of the Madonna, the enormous cherub 
on her neck, and the inelastic cushion on which the Child reposes 
indicate the work of an assistant rather than that of a master. 

The Madonna and Child and Two Angels (Fig. 1), a terra- 
cotta relief, somewhat later in date, was probably molded by Bar- 
tolommeo Bellano about the year 1490. It exhibits the influence of 
Donatello’s dramatic compositions. The Madonna’s face brings 
to mind scenes of the Deposition or of the Bewailing over the Dead 
Body of Christ. Motherhood is here swallowed up in tragedy. 
Even the Child seems to feel it as He presses His face behind that 
of His Mother. His head and that of the two angels may readily 
be attributed to the sculptor of the Madonna della Scodella. The 
Madonna’s features have changed but little in the thirty odd years 
which had elapsed since 1461. We can still recognize Bellano’s 
handiwork, although his style has broadened under Donatello’s in- 
fluence. In this relief he has reached the stage represented by his 
documented Madonna of the Roccabonella monument in S. Fran- 
cesco, Padua, begun in 1491 and finished by Riccio in 1498. In 
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Fig. 5. Papuan Fottower or DoNATELLO: THE MADONNA OF THE Book. Fig. 6. ScHoot or Donatetto: THE MAponNA AporiING THE CHILD. 
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that monument the highly decorated nimbuses, which were so popu- 
lar in Padua, were omitted altogether. Without doubt, they were 
omitted in this relief also. It seems incredible that Bellano would 
have given a cruciferous nimbus, an attribute of Christ alone, to 
the Madonna and the angels also. These nimbuses may have been 
added at a later date. 

The attribution of the relief of The Madonna adoring the 
Child (Fig. 6) cannot be made with entire certainty. It is a con- 
temporary marble reproduction, with slight variations, of a marble 
relief in the Louvre, No. 14 in Barbet de Jouy’s catalogue (1876). 
The Louvre relief was assigned to the sixteenth instead of the fif- 
teenth century, with no further determination except that it was 
placed next to a bronze head assigned to the School of North Italy. 
Schubring published the Louvre relief in L’Arte, 1907, p. 451. He 
mistook the photograph for that of a stucco in the Berlin Museum 
(Schottmiiller’s catalogue, No. 58) and attributed it without detailed 
comparisons to Andrea di Francesco Guardi. The foundation for 
this attribution is not altogether clear. The Louvre relief is said 
to have come from Pisa, and Schubring immediately thought of 
Andrea di Francesco Guardi, who carved a number of reliefs at 
Pisa. His attribution has been accepted, perhaps too readily, by 
several students of Italian sculpture. 

Another marble relief, of the same composition and quality as 
the Shaw relief, was sold a few years ago with the Ferroni Collec- 
tion. In the catalogue it was No. 276, illustrated on Planche XXXI. 
It is treated as a Madonna of the Niche and is surrounded by a 
heavy frame. 

A further modification of the same composition may be seen 
in another marble Madonna of the Niche, No. 251 of the Berlin 
Museum. This is evidently closely related to the Ferroni and Shaw 
reliefs. 

These slightly varied Adorations in Boston, Paris, Rome and 
Berlin are all reflections of the same composition, although varied 
in details and differing in quality. The name of Andrea di Fran- 
-cesco Guardi will serve a useful purpose, if only as an indication 
that these reliefs now scattered are closely related to one another. 
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THE STORY OF TWO OLD PRINTS - BY DR. H. SELFE 
BENNETT 


by 10 inches) stipple engravings in color have been hanging 
on my wall (Figs. 1 and 2). Memory telleth not when they 
were purchased nor the price paid for them, only that they appealed 
originally to my covetousness on account of the subjects depicted. 
They had been framed up close so that it was not possible to ascertain 
the names of the artist and engraver; they were companion pictures, 
evidently by the same hand. Hitherto, these engravings had been 
ascribed to Bartolozzi, or at least to one of his pupils; while in the 
full assurance of ignorance they had been held to represent the 
Foundling and Bethlehem Hospitals. Alas for human certainty! 
Not one of these statements was correct; removed from their frames, 
it was found that the ruthless hands which had mutilated the mar- 
gins had preserved below each picture “T. S. Duché, junr. pinxit. 
Engraved by G. Quinton.” Neither of these names was known to 
European fame, and a fruitless search among the works of Barto- 
lozzi was thus accounted for. There was no mention either of painter 
or engraver by the authorities consulted. Further inquiry seemed 
quite hopeless when a friend, the Rev. E. G. O’Donoghue, Chaplain 
of Bethlehem Royai Hospital, who was engaged in writing a history 
of that ancient foundation, obtained from Bryan’s “Dictionary of 
Artists and Engravers” a reference to Vol. 66 of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. This contained not only an account of these very prints 
but also of their engraver, in the quaint style and verbiage of the 
transition period from Johnson to Macaulay. In the number for 
January, 1796, there is a letter to Mr. Urban, signed W. Stevenson 
of Norwich, from which we learn that the artist died prior to 
October in the previous year, for we read that G. Quinton “‘is at pres- 
ent engraving two ovals from very pleasing originals painted by the 
late Mr. Duché, in the possession of B. G. Dillingham, Esq., near 
this city; one represents Hope delivering two orphan girls in distress 
to the Genius of the Asylum; the other, Charity, presenting an 
emaciated prostitute, in a state of despair, to three reclaimed females 
at the door of the Magdalen Hospital.” 
Our search having thus unexpectedly been rewarded by sundry 
“curious particulars” about G. Quinton, endeavor was made to ob- 


‘ie more years than one cares to remember two oval (12 
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tain further information concerning the paintings and T. S. Duché, 
junr., the artist. 

Success was again met with, for inquiry from Lord Cranworth, 
the present owner of Grundisburgh Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
elicited the reply: “The pictures that you mention are both at Grun- 
disburgh. As far as I know, there is no record of how they were 
acquired; I was also ignorant that they were painted by Duché.” 

Application to the Female Orphan Asylum was courteously 
responded to by the Secretary, Mr. Bouverie Risk, who wrote: “On 
the back of the accompanying Report you will see a copy of a pic- 
ture of T. S. Duché; we have the original at the Asylum and I 
shall be very pleased to show it to you if you care to come down. I 
find on consulting the minutes of 1782 that in July of that year a 
Rev. Mr. Duché was appointed Secretary and Chaplain.” 

Now the back wrapper of the Report carried a print of a pic- 
ture substantially the same as the one here reproduced, yet with a 
difference; it was engraved not by G. Quinton, but by Wm. Skelton 
(Fig. 3). There were then two pictures of the same subject by the 
same artist, but each had been engraved by a different engraver. 
As to the Duchés, father and son, the knowledge gained is derived 
from the same source, Mr. Risk having obtained for me from the 
former Secretary (Mr. Maltby) copies of a series of articles pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles Higham in The New Church Magazine for 
January, September and October, 1896. 

Francis Barthelemon (1741-1808) was the composer who 
pleased Garrick by setting to music the words of a song in the play 
“The Country Girl,” when, as the tale is told, he actually wrote the 
melody as quickly as the actor-manager penned the poetry; so de- 
lighted was the great little man that he insisted on the musician din- 
ing with him that day in company with Dr. Johnson. About the 
year 1780 an acquaintance commenced between Barthelemon and 
the Rev. Jacob Duché, who was then Secretary and Chaplain to 
the Asylum for Female Orphans in St. George’s Fields; Mrs. Bar- 
thelemon, also a musician and public singer at Marylebone Gardens 
and elsewhere had previously been in the constant habit of attending 
his ministry. In 1770 her husband had been appointed leader of 
the orchestra at Vauxhall Gardens, a post which he held until 1776, 
when he took a professional tour on the Continent; apparently he 
resumed his duties on his return from abroad. His friend, the Rev. 
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Jacob Duché, is described as “one of the most eloquent and popular 
preachers in London, who had embraced the doctrines of the New 
Church (Swedenborgian) and in all his discourses had given evi- 
dent proofs of his attachment to them.” Barthelemon’s portrait was 
painted by Gainsborough, and there is a reproduction thereof as a 
frontispiece to The New Church Magazine, January, 1896. 

It is, however, with the Rev. Jacob that we are most concerned, 
seeing that he was the father of Thomas Spence Duché, who painted 
the two pictures at Grundisburgh Hall, engraved by George Quin- 
ton, and also that which hangs in the Board Room at Beddington, 
engraved by Wm. Skelton. Jacob Duché, “one of the earliest re- 
ceivers in this country of the doctrines promulgated by Emanuel 
Swedenborg,” was the son of Jacob, who was the son of Anthony, 
both of whom were substantial citizens of Philadelphia. Anthony, 
a French protestant, sailed with his wife to America in the same ship 
with William Penn. On the voyage Penn borrowed from Duché 
about £30; after landing, Penn offered a valuable square of ground, 
in the center of the city, in lieu of the money. Said Duché: “You 
are very good, Mr. Penn, and the offer might prove advantageous, 
but the money would suit me better.” ‘Well, well,” said Penn, “thou 
shalt have thy money; but canst thou not see that this will be a 
great city in a very short time?” 

Jacob Duché, the second, the grandson of this shortsighted pio- 
neer, and the father of the artist, was born in 1737; twenty years 
later he came to England to complete his studies and became a stu- 
dent at Clare Hall, Cambridge; but as his residence there was for two 
years only, it is not surprising that his name is absent from the col- 
lege list of graduates. In 1759 he returned to Philadelphia, having 
been licensed by the Bishop of London to officiate in the churches 
of that city. His first published sermon was printed by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1763. At the rupture between Great Britain and her 
Colonies he acted the ignoble part of a time-server, or Vicar of Bray, 
first as a Republican and then as a Loyalist. On the 4th of July, 1776, 
as Rector of Christ’s Church he omitted the petitions in the Liturgy 
for the King of Great Britain and her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Charlotte; a few days later he was appointed Chaplain of Congress. 
He held office for only three months, resigning on the score of health. 
“There were, however, some who attributed this step to the ap- 
proaching advent of the British troops.” On the Sunday after the en- 
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Fig. 4. THomas Spence Ducueé, Jun.: Rey. Jacop DucHE AND Fig. 5. Tuomas Spence DucHe, JuN.: Parson Ducué AND His Son (THE ArtTIST). 
His Wire, EvizasetH Hopkinson, The Hopkinson Collection, Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 
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trance of Sir William Howe into Philadelphia he officiated in his 
church and restored to the Liturgy the prayer for George III; not- 
withstanding this he was arrested, though soon set free by friendly 
influence on making known his change of sentiment and taking the 
oath of allegiance; ten days later he addressed a letter to General 
Washington, urging him, with his army, to resume his allegiance 
to the Crown. To this letter Washington sent a verbal reply by 
messenger: “I should have returned it unopened had I known its 
contents.” As Washington made the letter public by laying it 
before Congress, Duché’s reputation as a republican was irretriev- 
ably ruined, and in December, 1777, he sailed for England. 

In 1782 we find Duché appointed Chaplain and Secretary to the 
Asylum founded in 1758 by the blind Magistrate Sir John Fielding, 
half-brother to Henry, the novelist, which was then upon the site 
now partly occupied by Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road; 
he held this office for seven years, when he resigned and was ap- 
pointed a Governor of the Institution. 

At the Asylum for Female Orphans at Beddington there is an 
oil painting by T. S. Duché, the son of the chaplain. This was 
engraved by “William Skelton (1763-1848), line engraver, best 
known by plates after Beechey” (Dicty. of Nat. Biography). This 
picture is erroneously described by Mr. Charles Higham as “rep- 
resenting a widow bringing her two orphan girls to a female figure, 
representing Charity, who yearns to receive them.” Actually the 
“widow” is Hope or Faith, as she is decorated with an emblematic 
anchor. “The background is occupied by a portion of the Asylum 
building and Lambeth Parish Church, where the funeral of the 
father is pictured as even then taking place. The artist appears to 
have been of some ability and his portrait of Bishop Seabury, en- 
graved by Sharpe, is dedicated to Benjamin West, by his friend 
and pupil.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1790 (p. 373) states that T. S. 
Duché, junr., died in that year, aged twenty-six years and six months, 
his remains being buried in Lambeth Churchyard. The father died 
in 1798 in his native city, to which he had returned in 1792. 

Recently, further information has been obtained concerning 
Thomas Spence Duché who died so prematurely. It now appears 
that his name still lives not “without honor in his own country,” and 
the city of his birth. Our informant is Mr. William Roberts. He 
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writes as follows, “T. S. Duché is quite well known to students of 
American art, though his works are very rare. The Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania owns the following portraits in oil: (1) Rev. 
Jacob Duché, and his wife (Elizabeth Hopkinson); (ii) Parson 
Duché and his son (the artist) by Thos. Spence Duché—both half- 
length and important works” (Figs. 4 and 5). 

These portraits in oil must have accompanied the father, proud 
of the artistic power of his lost son, on his return to Philadelphia, 
but whether Parson Jacob introduced with them the doctrines of the 
“New Church” history sayeth not and it is not pertinent to inquire. 
That the works of Thomas Spence Duché are “very rare” is what 
would be expected from our knowledge of his early death. The 
present writer has, however, lately acquired an engraving of another 
picture by this artist of talent, if not of genius. This print had 
probably been framed at one time; at any rate, it is so cut down 
that the title of the subject and the name of the engraver have been 
removed. The only portion of margin left bears “T. S$. Duché 
pinxit”; any attempt, therefore, to trace the painting itself is ren- 
dered difficult if not impossible. The following description is given 
in hope of its leading to identification. It is a mezzotint engraving, 
circular in shape, with a diameter of 8 inches; the subject is alle- 
gorical but the meaning thereof is not clear. On the left is a seated 
female figure with her right arm resting on a globe, her foot on a 
two-stepped platform; in front of her are three young children, 
one below her with a tablet and style, the second on her left knee; 
the third child to her left, with extended arm draws her attention 
to a fully draped white figure, without wings, standing in the center 
midst a blaze of light radiating from her head and body; the left 
arm is lifted apparently to raise her veil and ward off a muscular 
and semi-nude Father Time, of Wellingtonian features, with his 
scythe in his left hand, who occupies the right of the scene in half 
darkness. The folds of the dark and heavy curtain, which is drawn 
up so as to hang over two-thirds of the top of the picture, are by 
no means so gracefully drawn as the drapery of the figure of light, 
but the whole design, apart from a Rembrandtesque effect, is sug- 
gestive of the influence of Angelica Kauffmann or Stothard. 

The lesson to be learned needs, as has been said, a skilled in- 


terpreter. 
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